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RODIN 


RODIN’S work is a conspicuous, 
a shining example of the return to 
nature on the part, not of a mere 
realist, naturalist, or other variety of me- 
diocre artist, but of a profoundly poetic 
and imaginative spirit.” 

This return to nature is the keynote of 
nineteenth century artistic progress. The 
Barbizon painters made the astounding in- 
novation of painting landscape out-of-doors. 
Monet and the Impressionists added a 
knowledge of the science of light and color. 
Rousseau, whom Rodin read continually, 
based his theories of education and his 
criticism of society upon nature. Rodin, 
a thorough student of the past, broke with 
the conventions of the Academy to study 
from living unposed models the actual 
movements of the unconstrained human 
figure so that his expression might be struc- 
tural and his figures have the vital physical 
character of the individual model, not the 
academic ideal type. To him, romantic, 


profoundly imaginative, almost overwhe!m- 
ingly forceful in his individuality, this 
physical character and the spiritual sig- 
nificance of a work of art are inseparable, 
for “the form and attitude of a human 
being reveal the emotions of the soul. ‘I he 
body always expresses the spirit whose 
envelope it is.”* This philosophy of art, 
based upon unwavering adherence to thur- 
oughly studied natural truth, and a decp 
enthusiasm for all forces and appearances 
of life, however superficially ugly, is funda- 
mental to all that he has modeled. 

After his early student enthusiasm fr 
the classic, the first strong influence upon 
Rodin was that of Donatello and especially 
of Michelangelo whom he studied on an 
Italian trip in 1875. Mr. Robert Allerton’s 
gift of the Adam, or The Creation of Man, 
makes the Museum possessor of one of the 
three or four chief works of this first period 
of strongly individualized activity. Mr. 
Ryerson’s loan of the small marble Eve 
adds an opportunity to study this phase, 
and is the only available example of the 
sculptor’s exquisite rendering of flesh in 
this medium. The two figures were appar- 
ently not originally designed, as is usually 
thought, as companion pieces. The Crea- 
tion of Man, an Adam later destroyed, an 
Eve, were all made about 1881, the two 
latter for the Gate of Hell. The Creation 
of Man was exhibited in plaster at the 1881 
Salon. An Adam and Eve seem to have 
been shown in the same year, but not at 
the Salon. A small marble Eve of the 
Auguste Vacquerie collection belongs to 
1889, but the figure does not seem to have 
been presented in the Salon until 1899, 
when it was shown in bronze and full size. 
In the 1900 International Exposition both 
were placed in the main hall of sculpture. 
not in Rodin’s private pavilion. Both are 
now in the Hotel Biron; the Eve the origi- 
nal bronze bought and presented by the 
Luxembourg, the Adam the first bronze 
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cast from the original plaster figure of the 
Museum at Meudon. Large bronze casts 
are also in the Metropolitan Museum. Of 
the several small marble Eves Mr. Ryer- 
son’s is probably the first, made by the 
artist as a gift to Dr. Vivier who had 
brought Mme. Rodin through a serious 
illness. 

Rodin was especially interested, appar- 
ently, in the type of Adam, as it is repeated 
in ics essentials in a later group of Adam 
and Eve, and in the three Shades designed 
for che pediment of the Gate. As has been 
stated, he made it when he was first under 
the spell of Michelangelo, and especially 
interested in the principle of movement 
which differentiated him from the serene 
classics. The strong resemblance of the 
Ad:m to one of the Slaves from the tomb 
of julius II is doubtless due to this pre- 
occupation, and to the application of the 
principle which he feund. It was one which 
Michelangelo inherited from Donatello and 
the Gothics; the presentation of strain by 
the division of the figure into two planes 
rather than into the classic four, and the 
consequent destruction of easy normal 
balance. 

Rodin has varied the principle to suit 
his own conception; Adam has nearly 
pushed himself up! out-of the clay, the 
Slave has but begun his struggle. The more 
accurate critics, while they recognize com- 
mon interestsy contrast Michelangelo’s 
greater delight in the monumental and in 
exalted sentiment with Rodin’s more ex- 
clusive expression of natural forces. Again, 
the almost painter-like generalization of 
the closely studied muscles in the Adam, 
and a prepossession for life-like appearance, 
is foreign to the greatdtalian. Rodin felt 
that Michelangelo disdained every-day life. 
His own joy in nature and shadow did not, 
however, eliminate design, as some have 
said. Rather he made new arrangements 
based upon nature which to him was al- 
ways beautiful, not on academic law. The 
forceful rectangular pattern as the Adam 
is seen from the front, the logical develop- 
ment of every detail within that rectangle, 
the quite surprising variations of pattern 
equally complete from a dozen points of 


view, prove the success of design inspired 


by nature. 
Perhaps the most violent criticism of 


Rodin’s power to compose has been di- y” 


rected against the Burghers of Calais. To 
his admirers it is his highest achievement 
in the Gothic spirit, the spirit which in the 
middle ages carried farthest the French 
native genius for human character and for 
free outlook upon nature, and which could, 
therefore, be only irregular in pattern. The 
Museum owns only fragments of the group. 
Certain details, however, were shown at the 
Arts Club exhibition in 1923, among them 
the study 
head which 
Mr. Allerton 
has given 
the Art In- 
stitute. The 
Museum 
owns also 
the large 
plaster cast 
of the Bur- 
gher with 
the Keys 
which Rodin 
sent to ‘the 
World’s Co- 
lumbian Ex- 
position in 
1893. The 
history of 
the monu- 
ment from 
1840 on is 
one of com- 
plications 
involving fi- 
nances and 
the plans of 
atleast three 
artists pre- 
ceding Ro- 
din. It was 
not simple 
for him. In 
1884 the 
committee 
decided on a 
single figure 
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GIFT OF 


CARYATIDE. BRONZE, BY RODIN. 


ROBERT ALLERTON 


of Eustache de St. Pierre. Rodin read in 
the Froissart Chronicle of the long siege 
of Calais by the English, of the privations 
of the city and the final surrender in 1347, 
of the agreement of Edward III to spare 
the other inhabitants if six of the fore- 
most citizens would come to him bare- 
headed and barefooted, with ropes around 
their necks, wearing only chemises and 
bearing the keys of the city and the castle 
in their hands. He read, too, of Jean 
d’Air, Jacques and Pierre Wissant, Jean 
de Fiennes, and André d’Arde following 
the example of Eustache de St. Pierre, 
who offered to die for the city. The start 
of the procession toward the English camp 
was Rodin’s inspiration. In 1885 he sent 
to Calais six figures which apparently he 
agreed to model for the price of one, figures 
studied in their individual intense emo- 
tional reaction to the tragedy and bound 
together by their common spirit of exalted 
human sacrifice. The order was given in 
1887; in 1888 two figures were shown, in 
1889 the entire group, full-sized and in 
plaster was in the exhibition of Rodin’s and 
Monet’s work at the Galerie George Petit. 


After a series of financial difficulties and op- 
positions offered by critics, the monument 
was finally unveiled in 1895. It was placed, 
not as Rodin desired, either on a high 
column against the sea or on a very low 
one where the figures would seem to mingle 
with the people, but on a mediocre pedestal 
of medium size, in the Place Richelieu 
which the artist felt was not a suitable set- 
ting. When the figures were to be replaced 
after the World War, there was discussion 
of a new pedestal and position but there is 
no available record of what was actually 
done. In London, however, in 1915, a 
replica was rightly placed on a tall base 
silhouetted against Westminster Palace. 
Several studies of individual Burghers be- 
sides the complete plaster group are in the 
Rodin Museum. The Alletton head in 
bronze is an early study for the youngest 
man, tragic and despairing, who stands 
directly behind Eustache de St. Pierre. The 
Burgher with the Keys, older, firmer, de- 
termined, stands at the extreme right. 
Much has been written to describe their 
suffering—perhaps they speak better for 
themselves. 

The Little Brother and Sister, a gift of 
the Arts Club from their 1923 Rodin Ex- 
hibition, is an example in its unfinished 
detail, of Rodin’s principle to stop model- 
ing as soon as he attained expression. J he 
charming group in its playful child’s tender- 
ness is said to be one of the most popular 
of the artist’s small bronzes in the splendid 
Rodin collection at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, probably the largest and most repre- 
sentative assembly of his work except at 
the Hotel Biron and possibly at Meudon. 
It was shown first in 1890. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art also owns an example in 
marble. 

New York has the original baked clay 
figure of the bronze Caryatide which was 
bought by the Luxembourg after its first 
appearance in 1891. A stone version was 
shown also in the 1897 Salon, and a larger 
than nature bronze is in the Rodin Mu- 
seum, stated to be one of the figures de- 
signed for the Gate of Hell. Mr. Allerton’s 
gift, a small bronze, is, as a caryatide, an 
entirely modern conception. She who fal!s, 
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strained beyond endurance under the load 
she must still continue to bear, has little 
in common with the strong classic maidens 
who carry their weights so serenely and 
easily. It is the Gothic and present day 
interest in problems of human, struggle, 
combined with a joy in beautiful pose and 
line and in finished modelling present in 
none of the other Chicago Rodins. 

Finally, there is Mr. Allerton’s gift of 
drawings of the later period. They are 
essentially sculptor’s rapid notes of move- 
ment, colored quickly to indicate the larger 
forms and to give the silhouette sculptural 
mass. Rodin drew without taking his eye 
from the model. Many distortions neces- 
sarily result, but from the point of view 
of notation of a pose—usually one taken 
accidentally by a model during rest—they 
express what he desired simply and com- 
pletely. They are often, too, sketches of 
statues in different stages of work, or varia- 
tions upon them. In an earlier period the 
drawings were more fully modeled, often 
in darker colors, and some were imaginative 
transcriptions of literary or tragic ideas 
not unlike Odilon Redon’s. Still earlier, 
and only one example of the time exists, 
he drew in a more conventional way. In 
the two last periods he seems to have cared 
little what material he used, pen, pencil, 
or charcoal. Some of the coloring was a 
mere blend bya rub of the thumb over a 
pencil line. Color is never local, but used 
solely for tone, modeling and massiveness. 

In conclusion, it seems obvious that, in 
asmall group, the Art Institute is fortunate 
iN possessing a singularly representative 
series of Rodin’s work. 


GIFT OF A SET OF 
TAROCCHI CARDS 


ERHAPS the most valuable acces- 

sion, easily the most important his- 

torically, in the Print Department in 
late years is the gift of a set of the “E” 
series of Tarocchi cards, Italian, of the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century. It is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, to be 
added to their collection of Little Masters 
which is constantly being augmented. 


le 
TAROCCHI CARD FROM THE SET GIVEN 
BY MR. AND MRS. POTTER PALMER, JR. 


It is known that the sets were twice 
engraved during the fifteenth century, and 
the two series are called “E” and “S” 
respectively, because of the use of one of 
these letters on the lowest cycle of each. 
It is practically established that they are 
not playing cards as was formerly assumed. 
They seem to have been intended for the 
edification of youth, a sequence composing 
a pictorial cyclopedia of Man, Muses, 
Arts, Virtues, and Planets and giving the 
medieval view of the universe with its 
systematic classification of the various 
powers of heaven and earth; but the multi- 
farious uses to which the designs have been 
put may point to their original purpose as 
that of patterns for the workshops and 
studios of the various minor crafts of the 
time. In both series the numbering is con- 
secutive from beginning to end and each 
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MADONNA AND CHILD, SPANISH, FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. LOAN COLLECTION 


of the five sets of ten is marked by its own 
letter, the alphabetical order of the sets 
being in reverse of the numerical. Hind! 
ascribes the “E”’ series to Ferrarese origins 
and believes it to be the original, while he 
suggests that drawings of the school of 
Francesco Cossa might have been em- 
ployed as designs by Venetian engravers. 

In this particular set the rectangular 
cross-hatchings in which the “E”’ series is 
engraved are plainly to be observed while 
the margins are still intact. The condition 
also is uniformly excellent. It lacks three 
of being complete; these are numbers nine, 
Imperator, twenty-six, Musicha, and fifty, 
Prima Causa. In spite of this it is as fine in 
general quality as any in America except 
that of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
which has all of the “E” series, except 
one, and also some of the “S.” 

The Department for the first time is 
able to give the visitor some idea of the 
formative period of the great Italian 
School. McK 


1British Museum. Catalogue of early Italian eagravings. 


A SPANISH MADONNA AND 
CHILD OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


HE development of the art of paint- 

ing in eastern Spain during the fif- 

teenth century shows a curious blend- 
ing of German, Flemish, and Italian in- 
fluences, the fight for supremacy centering 
in the opposition of Barcelona, where Ger- 
man influence was strongest, and Valencia, 
where the example of Jan vanEyck, Rogier 
van der Weyden, and of Italy predomi- 
nated. A theory that Jan van Eyck mide 
a personal visit to Valencia was favored 
by early Spanish historians but it cannot 
be supported by evidence. 

If we examine the small panel of the 
Madonna and Child in the Spanish Loan 
Collection, we are much impressed by its 
resemblance to the early Flemings; in fact 
it seems to belong to the school of Valencia 
of the fifteenth century. The most impor- 
tant painter of Valencia of this period was 
without question Jaime Bagd or Baso, 
called Maestro Jacomart, who used his 
knowledge of both Flemish and Italian 
painting to great advantage. Jacomart was 
born about 1413, the second son of a tailor 
of the court of Valencia. In 1442 he was 
called to the court of Naples by King 
Alfonso of Aragon, and in 1443 was made 
court painter, only returning to Valencia 
for a short time in 1446. He soon became 
the most famous painter in Naples, where 
he executed the retable celebrating the 
conquest of Naples, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Cardinal Rodinal Rodrigo de Borja, 
later Pope Calixto III, who ordered from 
him the retable for Santa Ana de la Seo 
at Jativa. 

For a period which curiously coincides 
with the arrival of Pisanello at the court 
of Naples we lose sight of Jacomart. Per- 
haps the Spanish artist did not tolerate 
successful competition. At any rate he 
lived from 1451 to 1461 in Valencia, where 
he held the title of court painter and de- 
voted himself almost entirely to the com- 
mands of his sovereign and to work in the 
cathedral. He found time, however, to 
paint several retables for individuals, that 
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at Cati being the only work by his hand 
of which there is authenticated document- 
ary evidence. He died, according to Pro- 
fessor Mayer, in 1464. 

Jacomart’s work demonstrates a double 
influence of northern Gothic and Italian 
early Renaissance, and he appears to have 
found great joy in the new art of oil paint- 
ing. His work shows a striking resem- 
blance, in the treatment of the fingers and 
toes, to the early paintings from the Nether- 
lands. It is incredible that painters of this 
school should not have observed that all 
the fingers except the thumb consist of 
three parts. The fingers are treated by 
Jacomart, however, almost as having only 
two parts, lengthened like unnatural pha- 
langes. The tendons and muscles of his 
fingers and toes and the relation between 
fingers and hand are all unreal. Jacomart 
purposely ignored Nature, opposing the 
irrational habit of the primitives who spread 
fingers and toes like a fan in attempting 
to force an expression of elegance and 
grace. 

There are other and more individual 
characteristics of Jacomart’s art: the gaze 
of his Madonnas is firm; their hair and 
that of the virgins, saints, and juvenile 
angels is waved; the heads show little flesh 
color, appearing almost wooden. The bor- 
ders of elaborate brocades are ornamented 
with stars. He employs a great amount of 
gold, always dotted, never in relief, in fine 
designs of Gothic leaves, using it especially 
for the background of isolated figures and 
heads. Typical also are the mosaic-like 
tile work in his smaller pieces, and his 
four-petaled flowers, symbolic of the Cru- 
cifixion, and his stars in black and alter- 
nating colors. 

If we again examine the picture in our 
Loan Collection, keeping in mind these 
characteristics laid down by the foremost 
critics of Spanish painting, we shall see 
that almost all of them may be traced in 
our panel. It is not then unreasonable to 
suppose that the painting was executed in 
Jacomart’s workshop, under his personal 
direction if not entirely by his hand. The 
date of its execution may be placed between 
1451 and 1460. W. A. P. 


ORVIETO WARE IN THE 
BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


LTHOUGH the Institute at the 

A present time is lacking in ex- 

amples of ceramic art of the Ital- 

ian, it is fortunate in possessing through 

the generosity of Miss Kate Bucking- 

ham an important specimen of an early 
type. 

Some fifteen years ago there were exca- 
vated at Orvieto a considerable number of 
vessels in a more or less fragmentary condi- 
tion. They had been discarded and cast 
away by their former owners into wells, 
which are to be found in almost every 
courtyard of that high and arid town. 
The example in the Buckingham Collection 
is a ewer, 21.4 inches in height, unusually 
well preserved. The body is molded in low 
relief decorated by means of purplish lines 
drawn in manganese and touches of green. 
At the front is pictured in relief a group of 
the Virgin 
and Child 
under a 
Gothic arch 
with twisted 
columns 
resting on 
couchant 
beasts, 
doubtlessly 
transcribed 
from the 
sculptural 
decoration 
of the ca- 
thedral and 
other chur- 
ches of Or- 
vieto. The 
ewer is fur- 
ther orna- 
mented by 
four raised 
vertical 
bands, while 
on either 
side a car- 
touche con- 
tains the 
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YOUNG MAN IN RED CAP, BY ALESSANDRO 
BOTTICELLI. FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF FRANK D. STOUT 


letters S’ancta M’aria respectively.' The 
discussion as to the place of origin of Ital- 
ian majolica has been of perennial inter- 
est, and the problem of dating these early 
pieces is by no means simple. M. Imbert in 
his work on Orvieto ware,? dates the whole 
group in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, although, taking into account 
the retarding influence of a provincial town, 
they would seem to date more probably 
from the last years of the fourteenth and 
through the fifteenth centuries. In the ear- 
liest type, the outlines of the design would 
be scratched through the upper whitish 
glaze upon the darker body and finally 
treated with a transparent glaze. This 
primitive method was called “sgrafitto.” 
At a subsequent time the outlines were 
traced with a brush dipped in manganese 
instead of being incised, which latter proc- 
ess is employed in the case of the Buck- 
ingham piece, which may be described as 


“*mezza-majolica.” H. S. 
1F. W. Gunsaulus. Lecture delivered at The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 
2Imbert. Ceramiche Orvietane. Rome, 1909. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL GALLERY 
IN ALEXANDER McKINLOCK 
MEMORIAL COURT 


N the reorganization of galleries resuir- 
ing from the transfer of Decorative and 
Oriental Arts to the Hutchinson Wing, 

the Nickerson Collection has been located 
in the large central gallery on the north 
side of the Alexander McKinlock Memori:! 
Court. During the last few years part of 
the income from the Nickerson Fund has 
been used for the purchase of Orienta! 
sculpture and an important nucleus has 
been obtained. Here are the Cambodian 
Collections, and the Greco-Buddhist sculp- 
ture, described in the BULLETIN this last 
year (September and October, 1923, and 
April, 1924); blue and white Chinese porce- 
lain, jade, Japanese lacquer, swords and 
sword furniture. 

There is also in the collection an unusu- 
ally good wood sculpture from Japan. 
representing Yakushi Nyorai, the Buddha 
of Healing, probably dating from the K6nin 
period, 810-824 A.D. At that time a great 
Buddhistic revival was taking place, owing 
to a new stimulus from China, which had 
established two great esoteric Buddhist 
sects, the Tendai, and the Shingon, in 
Japan. Buddhism was being crowded out 
of India, so that Japanese priests who had 
gone to Chinese monasteries for study came 
in direct contact with holy men from India. 
whose enthusiasm gave rise to the intro- 
duction of new mystic elements into the 
Buddhist doctrines, and a great impetus 
was given to sculpture. It is probable that 
the use of wood was due to the availability 
of the material and the ease with which it 
was worked, in answer to an increasing 
demand for images. The dry lacquer 
process, which wood now rapidly replaced. 
was a slow and laborious operation. 

Our figure, Yakushi Nyorai, is one of the 
favorite gods of the Shingon sect. The 
figure is twenty inches high, and is seated 
on a rather elaborate double lotus pedest.!. 
It was originally colored but all trace of 
color has disappeared. The figures on the 
pointed (“boat-shaped”’) halo, however. 
appear in relief because of the protection 
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afforded by thicker paint. Except for the 
disappearance of the painted surface the 
figure is remarkably well preserved, and 
without restorations. There is little of the 
freedom of wood carving, and very little 
undercutting. This very repression of 
treatment helps to date the figure. Dur- 
ing the Tempyo period just preceding, 
great attention was given to the produc- 
tion of figures in dried, unbaked clay, 
and in Kanshitsu (“dried lacquer’’). 
Neither of these processes lent itself to 
much undercutting, and a certain type of 
figure with slight projections, but very 


. subtly modeled surfaces was the result. 


The first attempt of craftsmen in a different 
material would naturally be along familiar 
lines, until increasing facility in workman- 
ship should develop new possibilities. 

The pose is characteristic of the god of 
healing. An ointment bex rests in the palm 
of the left hand, while the right is raised 
in an attitude of charity (vara mudra). 

In this gallery is the Japanese pottery 
given by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, and the 
Mrs. George T. Smith collection of inré. 
The Korean pottery loaned by Mr. Russell 
Tyson is now more adequately presented 
than has been possible hitherto. In addi- 
tion to the well-known grayish celadon 
type there are several interesting white 
pieces much resembling the Ting ware of 
China. 


MALACHITE, CARVED GLASS, AND AGATE SNUFF BOTTLES, CHINESE. 
LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


CHINESE SNUFF BOTTLES AND 


MINIATURE PORCELAINS 
of 246 Chinese 


snuff bottles, presented to the Art 

Institute in memory of Lucy Maud 
Buckingham, has just been installed in the 
first gallery on the north of Alexander 
McKinlock Memorial Court. Miss Buck- 
ingham’s miniature Chinese porcelains and 
jade, amber, and lapis lazuli are also in 
the same room. 

The use of snuff was probably introduced 
to the Chinese by the Jesuit missionaries 
who were at the court of Peking in the 
seventeenth century. The taking of snuff 
became very popular among the people of 
the court and snuff bottles of many dif- 
ferent materials and patterns were soon 
produced for the market. The manufac- 
ture of these bottles has continued to the 
present day. From the Chinese point of 
view, snuff bottles are a recent develop- 
ment, but they have been collected by 
Chinese as well as Occidental connoisseurs. 

Most of the snuff bottles are small, and 
of a flattish oval shape—an adaptation of 
an ordinary type of medicine bottle which 
had been in use for centuries. A small 
pointed wooden or ivory spoon reaching 
nearly to the bottom of the bottle was in- 
serted permanently in the cork under the 
cap. The cap itself is generally of jade. 
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An almost endless variety of material is 
used. Some are of rhinoceros horn; others 
of carved wood; mother-of-pearl; wood in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl; carved ivory, 
white, polychrome, or stained brown or 
black and white; carved cinnabar lacquer; 
malachite; amethyst. There are many 
varieties of glass; opaque monochromes, 
translucent, transparent, and combina- 
tions of colored designs upon a different 
ground. These are manufactured by cov- 
ering a bottle with a different colored glass 
coating which is carved away in places to 
show the ground. In bottles of this kind 
various degrees of transparency are em- 
ployed as well as a variety of colors. 

A very curious type of bottle is made of 
clear white glass which is painted on the 
inside surface with landscape and figure 
motives and often with inscriptions in tiny 
characters. The exquisite manual dexterity 
necessary for the performance of such a 
difficult feat as the decoration of one of 
these bottles, is especially interesting to the 
Chinese. It is said that at the present day 
Manchu princes will pay very high prices 


for rare specimens so that they scidom 
come upon the foreign market. 
The Chinese seem always to have a 


great inter- 
est in tex- 
ture, and 
get much 
pleasure 
from their 
sense of 
touch. Con- 
sequently 
jade and ag- 
ate objects 
are very 
popular 
with them 
on account 
of the pleas- 
ant “‘feel’’ 
of their pol- 
ished sur- 
faces, and 
many snuff 
bottles are 
made of 


PAINTED GLASS SNUFF BOTTLE, 
CHINESE. LUCY MAUD BUCK- 
INGHAM COLLECTION 


these materials. Most of the jade bottles 
in the Buckingham Collection are un- 
ornamented, sufficient interest being given 
by the variations in the green and white 
coloring of the stone. A few are very 
elaborately carved. The agate bottles, on 
the other hand, generally have some deco- 
rative motif carved in relief upon the sur- 
face, the evidence of the alertness of the 
Chinese craftsman to take advantage of 
any opportunity offered by his materia! 
Much of the agate runs in layers of ligh: 
and dark color and a bottle is generally 
carved in such manner as to be composed 
of one color with enough of the other color 
left projecting upon the side to be carved 
into some interesting form. There are 
many agate bottles in the collection from 
the eighteenth century to recent manu- 
facture. 

The tourmaline, aquamarine, and clear 
rock crystal bottles are all decorated with 
engraved or relief patterns. 

There are numerous examples of “ minia- 
ture” porcelains—tiny, fragile pieces show- 
ing all the characteristics of decoration, 
form, and glaze, of their larger relatives. 
Little seems to have been written about the 
subject, but the Chinese say that small ob- 
jects of this type, dating from the Sung 
Dynasty, were made for funerary pur- 
poses, and were put into the graves of 
children. The miniatures in this collection 
are mostly of the K’ang Hsi, Yung Cheng 
and Chien Lung periods, and none are as 
early as the Sung Dynasty. There seems 
to be nothing of a funerary character about 
them, and it is probable that they were 
made as tiny objects of beauty for the cabi- 
nets of Chinese collectors. The most no- 
table case is perhaps the one which con- 
tains nothing but blue and white ware. 
There are also several unusually fine pieces 
of “peach bloom,” “apple green,” and 
“tree dust” glazes. 

A case of flambé porcelain shows some 
very simple but dignified shapes which owe 
their interest to the flambé glazes. This 
type of glaze, which was well-known to 
Chinese potters for many centuries, but 
had appeared only by chance, was so well 
understood by the middle of the eighteenth 
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century that it could be produced at will, 
and it became very popular. The glaze, 
an oxide of copper product, breaks up into 
streaks, mottlings, coagulations, of color, 
varying from deepest ruby red to cool 
grays, purples, browns and lavenders. 

I am indebted to Dr. Berthold Laufer, Curator of An- 
thropology of the Field Museum, and to his monograph 


“Tobacco and its Use in Asia,” Leaflet 18, pub. by Dept 
Anthropology, Field Museim, 1924. ©. 7: 


SUMMER LOAN EXHIBITIONS 


loan collections of paintings 
have been on view during the sum- 
mer. Those of Mr. Cyrus H. Mc- 

Cormick and Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 

Logan have been seen here before, but the 

public has for the first time had the oppor- 

tunity of knowing the collections of Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Neilson. 

The paintings in the latter collection 
represent five centuries. Among those of 
the last hundred years are included two 
landscapes by Bonington and an “Old 
Crome.” The English portraits by Rey- 
nolds and Raeburn and a fine landscape, 
“The Hay-Waggon,” by Gainsborough, 
stand for the eighteenth century. The 
sixteenth and seventeenth are even more 
interestingly represented in works of the 
Dutchmen, Pieter Pourbus, Karel Du Jar- 
din, Jan van Goyen, Adriaen Brouwer, and 
Jan Steen. The “Love-sick Woman” by 
Steen is a group framed in an interior, the 
robust jocular comment, the rendering of 
the colored textiles and reflecting metals 
are exactly and brilliantly enunciated. 
Antique sculpture included in the same 
collection comprises both terra-cottas and 
marbles, among the latter a pure Greek 
head of a goddess. Drawings from the 
collection have been shown in the corridors, 
and Flemish tapestries in the Hutchinson 
Terrace. 

The silver service presented by Napo- 
leon I to his sister, Pauline Borghese, and 
several pieces of old lace, were lent by Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick. 


pigialj T 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN, 
BY HANS HOLBEIN, THE YOUNGER. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF FRANK D. STOUT 


English furniture and silver of the eight- 
eenth century lent by Mrs. Richard T. 
Crane, Jr., are also among the exhibits re- 
maining for the summer. 

The Print Department shows early Ital- 
ian engravings used for the crafts of the 
Renaissance, from the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr., and English 
mezzotints from the John H. Wrenn and 
other collections. 

The collection of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century engravings by contemporaneous 
German, Italian and French masters will 
be a more or less permanent feature of the 
Print Department. Gallery XVI will be 
devoted to the display of the more than 
rare prints of this period, with the idea of 
showing the development of the art, rang- 
ing from its problematic inception (the 
nielli). It is not generally realized what 
rarities are in some Chicago collections. In 
one or two cases, but one other impression 
of a particular print is known. Some prints 
also are unique in quality. Perhaps in a 
later number of this BULLETIN space may 
be available for a comprehensive account 
of the exhibition’s content. 
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NOTES 


Mrs. Herman J. Hatt—With the death 
of Mrs. Herman J. Hall in June the Art 
Institute lost a valued member of the staff. 
Eleven years ago Mrs. Hall came to the 
Institute to engage in the work of museum 
instruction. In those days the profession 
was a new one, and with wisdom and vi- 
sion, she organized and built up the De- 
partment of Museum Instruction. In its 
classes she not only taught the history of 
art, but she aroused in her students an 
appreciation of its significance, and gave 
to them a broader concept of its relation to 
life. She shared freely the great fund of 
knowledge that she had acquired in the 
many years of a life rich in esthetic expe- 
rience. The continuance of the work which 
she began will stand as her memorial. 

DEPARTMENT OF Museum INsTRUCTION 
—The Department of Museum Instruction 
is maintained by the Art Institute to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the layman to de- 
velop his knowledge and appreciation of 
art. Classes meeting weekly are held every 
day, and the subjects offered aim to satisfy 
a variety of interests. The classes take the 
form of informal lectures, illustrated by the 
Institute collections or by lantern slides, 
and there are no entrance requirements or 
required studying. The schedule follows. 
The Minor Arts in the Art Institute Collections. 

Mondays at 11:00. Miss Parker, Instructor. 
The Art Institute Collections, emphasizing the 

aintings and sculpture. Tuesdays at 11:00. 

iss Upton, Instructor. 

The Enjoyment of the Visual Arts. Tuesdays at 
1:00. Miss Upton. 

Color. Its appreciation and use. Wednesdays at 
2:30. Miss Parker. 

Period Styles of Interior Architecture and their 
Furnishings. Thursdays at 11:00. Miss 
Parker. 

Great Art Centers of Europe. Fridays at 11:00. 
Miss Parker. 

How to Look at a Picture. 
Miss Parker. 

Art Institute Collections. First and third Satur- 
days of the month at 2:00. Miss Parker. 

Appreciation of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting. Second and fourth Saturdays of the 
month at 2:00. Miss Upton. 

Children’s Hour. Saturdays at 10:00. 


The fall season begins October first. 
Classes meet once a week thereafter. There 


Fridays at 2:30. 


is a charge of five dollars for a class ticker 
of twelve lessons, which is good for one 
year, and admits to any class in the depart- 
ment. Further information will be gladly 
given and a more detailed program sent 
upon request. Address Miss Helen Parker, 
Museum Instructor. 

Scnoot Nores—Many of the Summer 
School classes in drawing and painting, 
modeling, lettering, and design, have been 
filled to capacity; the enrollment in the 
Teacher Training and Junior Departments 
has necessitated seven and five instructors 
respectively. Mr. Carl Krafft’s summer 
classes in outdoor painting have worked in 
Humboldt Park and in the Desplaines 
River Valley. 

The autumn term commences on Sep- 
tember 29. Registration for the middle and 
upper schools is scheduled for September 
24, 25, and 26; for the lower school Sep- 
tember 27. Applications show that prac- 
tically the entire student body of the lower 
and middle schools is planning to return. 

Mr. Leon Kroll of New York will teach 
life and portrait painting in the school 
during the year 1924-1925. Mr. George 
Oberteuffer of the faculty of the Pennsy!- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts will teach 
drawing and painting. 

The School will open a new department, 
that of Dramatic Arts, beginning with the 
winter term. Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens, 
who will head the department, is the author 
and producer of various pageants; from 
1903-1912 he was Head of Illustration and 
Mural Painting Departments in this school; 
since 1913 he has been Head of the Depart- 
ment of Drama at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Tue Wasuincton Portrait—The por- 
trait of George Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart which was illustrated in the May 
BuLLeTIN has been acquired for the Art 
Institute by popular subscription. The 
goal of $75,000 was reached on May 24. 
For this end subscriptions had been re- 
ceived from every source, stimulated by the 
efforts of the Mayor’s Committee of Sev- 
enty-five and especially of the chairman, 
Mr. Paul Schulze. Contributions were 
large and small, including those from 
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200,000 school children. The movement port, the Herald and Examiner, the Chicago 
was carried on by the publicity of the Tribune, the Chicago Daily News, and the 
newspapers which gave their generous sup- Chicago Evening Post. 


LOANS 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

33 water colors by John Singer Sargent: r7 lent by Worcester Art Museum, 21 lent by Brooklyn 
Museum, 1 lent by Mrs. John Osgood Blanchard. 

19 oil paintings by John Singer Sargent: lent by Fogg Art Museum, Fred S. Pratt, James H. Clarke, 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, Desmond Fitzgerald, Albright Gallery, Buffalo; Mrs. J. W. 
White, Mrs. Stanford White, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Mrs. Montgomery 
Sears, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, Mrs. H. Payne Whitney, Mrs. Charles E. Inches, Copley 
Gallery, Boston; Carroll Beckwith, Mrs. G. M. Whitin, and John Singer Sargent. 

Paintings from the collection of Charles L. Hutchinson. 

7 paintings from the collection of John R. Thompson by Hals, Bissolo, Pinturricchio, Giacomo 
Bellini, Luini, Perugino, Francia. 

20 paintings from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan. 

41 paintings, 6 pieces of sculpture, from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson. 

8 paintings from the collection of Frank D. Stout. 

4 pieces of mediaeval sculpture in wood and stone, lent by ” eae Brummer. 

38 paintings from the collection of Cyrus H. McCormick, Sr. 


Ciassic ArT 
II pieces of sculpture, marble, bronze, and terracotta. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson. 
34 pieces of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman art. Lent by Joseph Brummer. 


Decorative Arts DEPARTMENT 
12 pieces of Pennsylvania German slip ware. Lent by the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Decorative Art, Philadelphia. 
2 rugs and 1 tapestry. Lent by John R. Thompson. 
2 Flemish tapestries. Lent by John T. McCutcheon. 
2 Flemish tapestries by Van der Gucht. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson. 
Napoleonic table service, and 19 pieces of old lace. Lent by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick 
Pewter benitier. Lent by W.O. Goodman. 
English furniture and silver. Lent by Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr. 


Print DEPARTMENT 

7 etchings by William Walcot. Lent by Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

6 etchings by Frederick G. Hall. Lent by the artist. 

33 prints. Lent by the Albert Roullier Art Galleries. 

129 English w engravings. Lent by the English Society of Wood Engravers. 

Water color by Alexander Robinson. Lent by S. W. Weis. 

26 engravings, by Duvet, Master E. S., Giovanni da Brescia, Schongauer, Zoan Andrea, van 
Meckenem, Hopfer, Master I. B., Nicolettoda Modena. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr. 

5 drawings: Fantin-Latour, Lawrence, Rodin, Sargent, and 1 water color by Gustave Moreau 
Lent by Mrs. and Mrs. Francis Neilson. 

26 color engravings of the XVIII century. Lent by Arthur Ackermann and Sons, Inc. 

36 English mezzotints. Lent by M. Knoedler and Co. 

II mezzotints, 1 pastel and 1 crayon drawing. Lent by the John H. Wrenn Estate. 

17 prints by Auguste Lepére, and 3 volumes, “ Liber Veritatis” by Claude Gelée. Lent by Daniel V . 


‘asey. 
4 etchings by L. C. Rosenberg. Lent by the artist. 
Or1ENTAL DEPARTMENT 


4 Chinese paintings, lent by Mrs. M. M. Sheriff. 
5 pieces of Chinese pottery, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson. 


ACCESSIONS 


To be published in the October issue of the BULLETIN. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE, 1924 


Charles E. B. Adams 
Frank Alexa 

Mrs. W. H. Alford 
Herbert W. Anderson 
Mrs. John Clark Baker 
Dr. Theodore Bacmeister 
Mrs. James V. Baily 
Arthur Bentley 

Mrs. Cassius F. Biggert 
Mrs. W. E. Brand 
Bernard G. Brennan 
Horace J. Bridges 

T. Barbour Brown 
Louis G. Caldwell 

Mrs. Willis J. Champion 
Charles V. Clark 

Harley L. Clarke 

R. Floyd Clinch 

Mrs. Walter A. Conran 
Mrs. Wallace L. Cook 
Mrs. Martin T. Corby 
Dr. Edwin V. Cory 
Mrs. R. W. Cox 

Mrs. Josiah Cratty 

H. DeLemon 

W. F. Donohue 

Fred E. Downey 

Mrs. | L. Downey 
Henry C. Etten 
Morgan R. Evans 

Mis. Gus E. Flosdorf 
Mrs. W. Coates Foresman 
Lee J. Furth 

Mrs. Richard M. Genius 
Mrs. Mary Halama 

A. E. Hall 

Henry A. Haugan 


LITTLE BROTHER AND SISTER. 
BRONZE, BY RODIN. GIFT OF 
THE ARTS CLUB 


T. Hays 

s. Harry P. Henoch 
Dr. "Isabella C. Herb 
Mis. John D. Hertz 
Mrs. W. Hines 
Mrs. Halfton E. Holmes 
Mrs. Maurice L. Horner 
Mrs. Charles Merwin Howe 
Mrs. Albert G. Huckin 
Mrs. Guy Huston 
William T. Jones 
Mrs. Robert E. Kehl 
Mrs. Mary McDoel Kenly 
G. A. Edward Kohler 
S. B. Komaiko 
E. Kortzeborn 

rederick T. Kuhn 

Mrs. M. J. Lanahan 
F. H. Lane 
Isidor Lang 
Clifford M. Leonard 
Louis L. Levinson 
Arthur L’Hommedieu 
Clarence H. L’Hommedieu 
Mrs. E. A. Llewellyn 
Mrs. George C. Lowell 
Dr. Nelson H. Lowry 
Mrs. Edward C. 
Mrs. David Manson 
Mrs. Marie C. Marsch 
Mrs. James W. T. McCrea 
Mrs. A. M. McLain 
Mrs. John Medlock 
Mrs. Edward G. Merz 
C. G. Miller 
Mrs. Eugene L. Morse 
J. W. Moulding 
George F. Mulligan 
Mrs. J. C. Nellegar 
Mrs. O. Laurence Olesen 
John P. O’Neil 
Charles S. Ostrom 
C. W. PenDell 
Mrs. Frank W. Pendexter 
Mrs. Amos Pettibone 
Mrs. David B. Piersen 
Fred A. Poole 
F. Posthuma 
Miss A. Jean Powell 
William F. Ray 
Miss Grace Reed 
William P. Reed 
Arthur Reynolds 
Miss Clara M. Richardson 
Albert E. Riddle 
Mrs. E. P. Ripley 
Solomon P. Roderick 
Henry A. Roefer 
William Sherman Ruxton 
Morris Sabath 
D. S. Sattler 
Dr. Heliodor Schiller 


Mrs. A. S. Schulman 
Mrs. George J. Schwaegerman 
Mrs. Clarence P. Scofield 
Miss Alice E. Scott 
Thomas Seyster 
Dennis S. Shanahan 
Mrs. Irene N. Sidley 
P. A. Singer 
Miss Florence L. Sivertson 
Sidney Smith 
Mrs. Walter Garritt Smith 
Dr. John W. Stanton 
W. D. Stein 
Mrs. Donald S. Stratton 
William F. Struckmann 
Mrs. John A. Sutherland 
George W. Swigart 
Mrs. Edna B. Tabor 
Robert H. Taft 
Mrs. Everett A. Thatcher 
Mrs. Charles M. Thompson 
Mrs. George R. Thorne 
. Tolman 
Mrs. "Arthur F. Towne 
Miss Nellie Tredennick 
Mrs. Mark W. Trude 
Miss Elizabeth G. Truman 
Miss Elizabeth H. Turnbull 
Robert G. Upham 
Mrs. Charles W. Ware 
Mrs. Ella V. Warwick 
Miss Mina M. Watson 
Dr. Melchior Whise 
Mrs. F. O. Weydell 
Mrs. James Wilborn 
. M. Williams 

rs. Charles D. Willis 
Mrs. Emma L. Wilson 
Lucius E. Wilson 
Bert Winfield Woltze 
Clarence D. Worthington 
C. F. Yegge 
Dr. Samuel Yoffe 


NEW GOVERNING 
MEMBER 


Silas H. Strawn 


NEW GOVERNING LIFE 
MEMBERS 


Mrs. Charles A. Chapin 
Sewell L. Avery 
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EXHIBITIONS 


AuGust-SEPTEMBER, 1924 


July 1-September 2—(1) Paintings from the collection of: 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis 


Neilson; Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan; Cyrus H. McCormick; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
D. Stout. (2) Paintings by Joseph Birren, John W. Norton, Frank C. Peyraud, Ben 


Silbert; watercolors and decorations by R. Fayerweather Babcock. 


(3) Paintings 


from the collection of Friends of American Art. (4) Arts Club Exhibition of the 


collections of Joseph Brummer. 


July 1-October 1—(1) Silver-gilt Table Service, presented by Napoleon I to his sister, 
Pauline Borghese. Lent by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick. (2) English Furni- 
ture and Silver lent by Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr. 


July 10-October 1—(1) English Mezzotints of the Eighteenth Century, lent by M.- 
Knoedler and Co., Albert Roullier Art Galleries, and the John H. Wrenn Estate- 
(2) Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century engravings of Ornament, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 


Potter Palmer, Jr. 


(3) Notable Engravings from the Fifteenth to the Sixteenth 


Century. (4) Lithographs by Whistler, from the Bryan Lathrop Collection. 


August 1-October 1—Selections from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection— 


French, Flemish and Dutch. 


September 15—October 15—Work of Viennese Children, the pupils of Frank Cizek. 


October 30-December 14—Thirty-seventh Annual Exhibition of American Painting and 


Sculpture. 


Cuances oF Appress—Members of the Art Institute are requested to send prompt 
notification of any change in address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership De- 


partment. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS 


Cuartes L. HutcuHinson . President 


M 
Vice-Presidents 


Ernest A. HaMILy 
Rospert B. HarsHE 
Cuartes H. BurKHOLDER. . 


Treasurer 
Director 
. Secretary 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Director Rosert B. HarsHe 
Assistant to the Director 

CuarRLEs FaBeNs KELLEY 
Secretary . . .CHarRLeEs H. BurkKHOLDER 
Curator of Oriental Art 

CuHarLes Faspens KELLEY 


Curator of Prints and Drawings 
Wituram McC. McKee 
Curator of Decorative Arts BEss1E BENNETT 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
HARDINGE SCHOLLE 
Curator of Buckingham Prints 
Freperick W. Gookin 
Manager Membership Dept. 
Guy U. Younc 
Librarian, Ryerson Library 
SaraH L. 
Printing and Publications 
Wa tter J. SHERWOOD 
Superintendent of Building 
James F. McCase 
Dean of the School . Raymonp P. ENnsicNn 


Extension Lecturer 
Duptey Crarts WATSON 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL, Monpays, TuEspays AND FRipays 
AT 2:30 P.M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON. 


SEPTEMBER 


8 Lecture: 
15 Lecture: 
22 Lecture: 
29 Lecture: 


OCTOBER 


6 Lecture: 
7 Lecture: 


“Interior decoration—the bride’s home.” Lionel Robertson. 
“Interior decoration—modernizing an old home.” Lionel Robertson. 
“Interior decoration—the country home.” Lionel Robertson. 

Interior decoration—the city home.” Lionel Robertson. 


“Interior decoration—the Colonial home.” Lionel Robertson. 
“Space composition in the world’s greatest architectural styles.” Pro- 


fessor Emerson H. Swift. 


10 Lecture: 
13 Lecture: 
14 Concert: 
17 Lecture: 
20 Lecture: 
21 Lecture: 
24 Lecture: 
27 Lecture: 


“Gothic sculpture in France.” Lorado Taft. 

“Interior decoration—the American-Italian villa.” Lionel Robertson. 
By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

“Sculpture of the Renaissance in France.” Lorado Taft. 

“Interior decoration—the American-Spanish home.” Lionel Robertson. 
“The art of the theatre.” Thomas Wood Stevens. 

“French sculpture, XVII and XVIII centuries.” Lorado Taft. 
“Interior decoration—the American Early English home.” Lionel 


Robertson. 

28 Lecture: “Furniture (especially with regard to embroidery coverings).” Mary 
Symonds (Mrs. Guy Antrobus). 

31 Lecture: “Contemporary French sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 


NOVEMBER 


4 Lecture: 
7 Lecture: 
11 Lecture: 
14 Lecture: 
18 Lecture: 
21 Lecture: 
25 Lecture: 


“The making of a picture.” Philip L. Hale. 
“Contemporary French sculpture.”’ Lorado Taft. 
“Composition.” Philip L. Hale. 

“Contemporary French sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 
“Persian pottery.” Charles Fabens Kelley. 
“Sculpture of Central Europe.” Lorado Taft. 

To be announced later. 


28 Thanksgiving holiday. 


DECEMBER 


2 Concert: 


5 Lecture: 


9 Lecture: 


12 Lecture: 
16 Lecture: 
19 Lecture: 


Chamber music. By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
“English sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

“Persian architecture.” Dr. Friedrich P. T. Sarre. 
“American sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 


: “The art of Spain today.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 


“American sculpture.”” Lorado Taft. 


23 Christmas. holiday. 
30 Christmas holiday. 
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